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At the Sixth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States the Secretary 
was directed to prepare a pamphlet which should 
give, among other things, a list of the members 
of the Association. This pamphlet has been pre- 
pared; a copy of it has been sent or will soon be 
sent to every member of the Association. It con- 
tains the list of members of the Association, with 
addresses, as that list stood on August i last; a 
summary of the advantages of membership in the 
Association ; the Constitution of the Association ; a 
statement of the aims of The Classical Weekly, 
a hint of the contents of Volume 5, an indication of 
the contents of early numbers of Volume 6, and 
a very few endorsements of The Classical Weekly, 
selected from the great body of enthusiastic letters 
about the paper which have come to the Editors, 
entirely unsolicited, from various interested readers ; 
and, finally an application blank which may be used 
by those who seek membership in the Association. 

It is hoped that this p?mphlet may be of service 
to the members and to the Association in various 
ways. The list of members has never before been 
published. As now presented, it should be of in- 
terest to every member, partly by telling who are 
already members, partly by telling who yet remain 
without the fold, in need of the proselyting zeal of 
those who are already members. As was pointed 
out in The Classical Weekly 5.218-219, there are 
at least 3,000 persons within the territory of the. 
Association who are teachers of the Classics; not 
more than one in six of these is a member of the 
Association. The great classical Associations of the 
country — The Classical Association of New England, 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, The American Philological Association — 
have all been markedly successful : yet no one of 
them has more than a small fraction of the mem- 
bership which each ought to have in view of the 
enormous number of persons directly interested in 
the Classics because the Classics form their daily 
occupation. What is needed is the vigorous coopera- 
tion of the present members of each Association in 
a concerted effort to increase largely the member- 
ship of each. Appeal is herewith made to the 
members of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States for such cooperation. The Secretary will 
welcome the names of potential members, many or 
few; he will send to such persons matter relating 



to the Association, copies of The Classical Weekly, 
and the like; in a word, he will do all that a central 
office staff can do to add to the membership. Yet, 
after all, a personal word or a personal letter from 
a member will often accomplish what no circular can 
achieve. 

The pamphlet contains also the Constitution of the 
Association. To one provision of the Constitution 
especial attention is called — that which recites that 
"If twenty-five or more members of a local classical 
Association are members also of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, a rebate of fifty 
cents on the annual dues to The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States shall be payable to the 
treasury of the local Classical Association". I can 
think of no good reason why this provision of the 
Constitution should not become operative at many 
points. At New York City, Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Princeton, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and in the District of Columbia, surely, it 
should be possible to establish and maintain strong 
Classical Associations, twenty-five or more of whose 
members shall be members also of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. The New York 
Latin Club has abundantly demonstrated what is 
possible in this direction. For twelve years this 
Association has maintained a vigorous existence. It 
holds three luncheons a year, at each of which a 
paper is read and discussed. The programme for 
the year is completed before the end of October 
and a circular is issued, in the joint names and in 
the joint interests of The New York Latin Club 
and The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, giving the programme for the year, rates 
for joint membership in the two Associations, and 
the special rates for The Classical Journal and 
Classical Philology available to members of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. The 
issuance of this circular has uniformly been of 
profit to both Associations. A strong Classical As- 
sociation has existed for many years at Philadel- 
phia; this now has, I believe, twenty-five members 
who are members also of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. There are Classical Associa- 
tions also at Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and Albany, but none comes under the provisions of 
the Constitution quoted above; each might readily 
do so during the current year. 

I venture to hope, then, that the pamphlet under 
discussion will be to the members a call to active 
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service on behalf of the Association. We have now 
over 500 members, and over 500 subscribers ; before 
April 30 next we ought to have 750 members, and 
750 subscribers. In this connection I venture to 
urge upon the present members prompt payment of 
dues for the current year, which began on May 1 
last, and prompt notice- to the Secretary of change 
of address. The management of the business of 
the Association and of The Classical Weekly 
requires much labor and much money; the labor can 
be greatly reduced and the possession of the needed 
funds guaranteed if the members will give fair heed 
to the suggestion in the preceding sentence. 

The members of the Association are reminded that 
the special rates for The Classical Journal and 
Classical Philology, allowed by the University of 
Chicago Tress to them if they subscribe through the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, are available 
again for the new volume of The Classical Journal, 
which will begin in October, and for the volume 
of Classical Philology which will begin in January 
next. Members desiring to take advantage of these 
offers should communicate at once with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, making remittance ($1.00 for 
The Classical Journal, $1.67 for Classical Philology). 
Last year some members who delayed sending in 
their subscriptions found it impossible to secure 
copies of the early numbers of the volumes. 

C. K. 



OEDIPUS REX AS THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 
OF ARISTOTLE 1 

If we give ourselves up to a full sympathy with 
the hero, there is no question that the Oedipus Rex 
fulfils the function of a tragedy, and arouses fear 
and pity in the highest degree. But the modern 
reader, coming to the classic drama not entirely 
for the purpose of enjoyment, will not always sur- 
render himself to the emotional effect. He is apt 
to worry about Greek 'fatalism' and the justice of 
the downfall of Oedipus, and, finding no satisfactory 
solution for these intellectual difficulties, loses half 
the pleasure that the drama was intended to pro- 
duce. Perhaps we trouble ourselves too much con- 
cerning the Greek notions of fate in human life. 
We are inclined to regard them with a lively anti- 



1 This paper Miss Barstow prepared when she was a Sopho- 
more at Cornel] University (1909-1910). In Harvard Studies, 
Volume 23 (1912), 71-127, Dr. Chandler Rathfon Post, under 
the title The Dramatic Art of Sophocles, discusses "the dis- 
tinctive quality of Sophocles as a dramatist . . . his stress 
upon delineation of character". On page 77 Dr. Post says, 
"But with Sophocles it was a foregone conclusion that the 
interest should be centered upon psychological analysis". On 
pages 81 ff. Dr. Post argues that "First and foremost, in his 
delineation of the protagonist, he [Sophocles] lays emphasis 
upon the strength of the human will. From the very begin- 
ning the principal character is marked by an iron will 
centered upon a definite object; and the drama, according to 
Sophocles, consists to a certain extent of a series of tests, 
arranged in climactic order, to which the will is subjected, 
and over al'. of which it rises triumphant". On page 83 he 
illustrates this dictum by a brief discussion of the Oedipus 
Rex. The whole paper is well worthy of careful studv. 

C. K. 



quarian interest, as if they were something remote 
and peculiar; yet in reality the essential difference 
between these notions and the more familiar ideas 
of a later time is so slight that it need not concern 
the naive and sympathetic reader. After all, the 
fundamental aim of the poet is not to teach us 
about these matters, but to construct a tragedy 
which shall completely fulfil its proper function. 
Nevertheless, for the student of literature who 
feels bound to solve the two-fold problem, 'How is 
the tragedy of Oedipus to be reconciled with a 
rational conception of life?' and 'How does Oedipus 
himself comply with the Aristotelian requirements 
for a tragic hero?', there is a simple answer in the 
ethical teaching of the great philosopher in whose 
eyes the Oedipus Rex appears to have been well-nigh 
a perfect tragedy. In other words, let us compare 
the ideal of the Ethics with the ideal of the Poetics. 

Aristotle finds the end of human endeavor to be 
happiness, that is, an unhampered activity of the 
soul in accordance with true reason, throughout a 
complete lifetime. This happiness, as Aristotle dis- 
covered by careful observation during the length of 
his thoughtful life, does not result principally from 
the gifts of fortune, but rather from a steady and 
comprehensive intellectual vision which views life 
steadily and distinguishes in every action the re- 
sult to be attained. By the light of this vision the 
wise man preserves a just balance among his natural 
impulses, and firmly and consistently directs his 
will and emotions toward the supreme end which 
reason approves. He has, therefore, an inward 
happiness which cannot be shaken save by great 
and numerous outward calamities, and, moreover, he 
attains an adequate external prosperity, since, other 
things being equal, the most sensible people are 
the most successful, and misfortune is due, in large 
measure, to lack of knowledge or lack of prudence. 
Even if he is crushed beneath an overwhelming 
catastrophe from without, the ideal character of 
the Ethics is not an object of fear and pity, for 'the 
truly good and sensible man bears all the chances 
of life with decorum, and always does what is 
noblest in the circumstances, as a good general uses 
the forces at his command to the best advantage in 
war'. 

Such is the ideal character, the man who is best 
fitted to attain happiness in the world of men. On 
the other hand, the tragic hero is a man who fails 
to attain happiness, and fails in such a way that his 
career excites, not blame, but fear and pity in the 
highest degree. In the Poetics, he is described as 
not eminently good and just, not completely under 
the guidance of true reason, but as falling through 
some great error or flaw of character, rather than 
through vice or depravity. Moreover, in order that 
his downfall may be as striking as possible, he 
must be, as was Oedipus, of an illustrious family, 
highly renowned, and prosperous. 



